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BOOK REVIEWS. 



La ?iavigation commerciale au xix e siecle. By Ambrose Colin. 
Paris: Rousseau, igoi. 8vo, pp. viii-f-459. 

On April 23, 1838, two vessels, the " Sirius " and the "Great 
Western," entered the harbor of New York. The arrival of these, the 
first Atlantic liners, created great excitement in that city. In the less 
than seventy years since that date the great merchant marines and 
armored fleets of nations have been built. The early steamers were of 
wood, the latter ones of steel. This transition did not take place until 
1877, when the first vessel built of steel was launched. In i860 the 
first triple-expansion engine was created, twenty-five years later the 
English government adopted it for the propelling of British war ves- 
sels. In the seventies marine architecture faced the despairing problem 
of excessively heavy marine engines with low horse power. The con- 
trast between the engine of that day and the present is vividly set forth 
in the statement that a 4,000 horse power marine engine of the seventies 
weighed as much as the present monster engine of 38,000 horse power. 
Within a period of thirty years these difficulties have been surmounted 
by the new steel construction, the compound engine, and the screw 
and the great vessels of today made possible. 

In a recital of these facts and many others in the history of ship- 
ping M. Ambrose Colin opens his book La navigation commerciale au 
xix' siecle. The book beginning with the introduction already aluded 
to is divided into three parts. The first deals with the " tools " of 
navigation ; the second with the revolution in the shipping indus- 
try ; and the third with the officers and men in the marine service. 
In opening part one of the book the author says: 

Toute industrie a son outillage propre. Celui de l'industrie des transports 
maritimes se compose de trois instruments: le navire, le port, la voie, c'est-a- 
dire, la mer. Le premier est cree par l'homme; le second est un produit de la 
collaboration de l'homme et de la nature; le troisieme apparait comme un pur 
don de la nature; et cependent, par son ingeniosite, l'homme a trouve moyen 
de la modifier sensiblement a son a vantage. 

The ship, the port and the sea furnish the text for the chapters of 
part one. 
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In part two a somewhat similar analysis gives the commercial, politi- 
cal and legal aspects of the revolution in the building and operation 
of ships. These phases are dealt with in three chapters by the names 
just given. Part three is devoted to a short chapter on " Le Personnel," 
with which the book closes. 

The most interesting part of the book is the portion devoted to the 
relation of ports and ships. In it are shown the vital influences of 
capital, hungry for interest without ceasing, upon the future of towns 
and cities. The evolution is found in the change from river to sea- 
ports. Many of the great cities are now located on rivers such as 
Hamburg, Antwerp, London and Liverpool ; but in each case vast 
sums of money have been spent, and are annually being spent, to 
render such ports usable by the ships of great draught and length. 
Already the steamship companies are seeking ocean ports for the more 
rapid discharge of freight and passengers. The justification for this 
change is the loss of time now undergone in entering and clearing 
from river ports. In the ocean ports the vessels are not required to 
wait for tides and steam distances varying from fifty to two hundred 
miles under half speed. In fact the vast sums now invested in vessels 
require ports on the sea with docks and wharves for rapid unloading. 

France has materially suffered by her neglect of this simple point. 
The government of that state has spent a great deal of revenue upon 
her seventy ports. The result of this wholesale method of distribution 
has been to give France a large number of small and poorly equipped 
ports. Today France has but one modern port equipped for the 
accommodation of the great modern steamship. In this respect the 
United States is better provided by nature than many of her European 
competitors. The ports of New York, Boston, Baltimore, Savannah, 
San Francisco and Portland furnish the evidence for this statement. 
The serious phase of the question is found in the probable decline of 
the older river ports and the appearance of unheard of places as the 
ocean termini of the steamship companies. 

M. Colin has pointed out the prevalence of the protectionist idea 
and the notion that trade follows the flag. The situation in France 
presents the paradox of a protectionist nation subsidizing vessels 
whose cargoes are limited by legislation of that type. Upon this point 
M. Colin says in forcible language: 

Nulle tache ne semble, des l'abord, plus delicate. Concilier int£rets 
divergents, au moins en apparence, de la construction et de l'armement, ce 
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probleme devant lequel nous avons echoue jusqu'a present, n'est, en somme, 
que la moindre des difficultes a surmonter. Comment, par example, faire 
prosperer une Industrie que ne vit que de l'intensite reguliere et croissante des 
echanges, dans une communaute qui a 61eve a la hauteur dun dogme l'id£e 
de la protection douaniere, et qui travaille, ainsi, a restaurer les distances que 
la science avait supprimees ? Et, d'autre part, n'y a-t-il pas des antinomies, 
douloureuses entre les aspirations du proletariat de la mer, luttant, avec les 
armes du syndicat et de la greve pour conqueVir un sort meilleur, et le 
regime de l'lnscription maritime, cette institution d'un autre age maintenue a 
cause des necessites de la Defense nationale — entre les revendications de 
notre Commerce qui etouffe sous l'armature pesante des reglementations admin- 
istratives, qui reclame plus d'air et plus d'espace, et la tendance actuelle, 
commune a tous les Etats, consistant a faire de la navigation commerciale, 
dument subventionee et prim6e, une affaire d'interet public et comme le pro- 
longement des grands services nationaux ? Encore supposons que Ton par- 
vienne a d^nouer tant d'irreductibles conflits. A peine l'ceuvre est-elle finie 
qu'elle se trouve surannee, car les faits se precipitent et la physionme des 
choses se transforme incessament ! Puisse done notre legislateur ne pas 
s'attarder outre mesure a chercher le parfait equilibre entre les tendances 
opposees. Qu'il s'applique surtout a faire vite et a parer au plus presse. On 
ne lui demande point et il ne saurait avoir la pretention de travailler pour 
l'eternite. 

The French legislation on shipping matters is divided by the year 
i860. The period before that date was filled with regulations for the 
taxation of foreign shipping. Since i860 the state has entered upon 
the encouragement of the merchant marine by adding the financial 
burden to the budget of the state. The subsidy system has rendered 
construction slow and expensive and seemingly ineffective in producing 
results. Under these circumstances the author is hardly justified in 
referring to the United States as showing even still greater decay than 
France in the creation of a merchant marine. The marvelous revival in 
shipbuilding since 1890 in the United States is evidently overlooked. 
The book, admirable as it is as a discussion of certain phases of the 
merchant marine, is not equal to the title La navigation commerciale 
au xix" siecle. Lindsay devoted four volumes to the history of Eng- 
lish shipping, but here in one volume the results, policies and legisla- 
tion of the nineteenth century in reference to the world's merchant 
marine are set forth. The first chapter (the introduction) instead of 
occupying but twenty-seven pages of the text ought, in order to balance 
the book, be materially enlarged and extended. 

Frank L. McVev. 
University of Minnesota. 



